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his time are just and persuasive. Lytton Strachey said of the
book he was later to edit that it was " a good book, not a great
one," and if you compare, as he did, Greville with St. Simon, this
is incontrovertible. After reading thousands of pages of the
Memoirs, we feel neither affection for, nor intimacy with, the
writer. An inquisitive, intelligent, well-educated, sceptical and
humane man of the world, with aristocratic connections and a
Whiggish distaste for Radicals, Tories, and every form of cant,
he would have made an admirable diplomatist, and might have
made a successful politician. To himself and to his contempor-
aries his career seemed unworthy of his talents, but he may have
hoped that his journals would win for him a lasting fame. He
re-read his old journals at intervals, making excisions and adding
notes, but not revising the text: " Very readable," he comments,
or " Not uninteresting" or <e Tolerably good and may be
shown." Undeterred by his deafness and gout, he ran around
day after day snapping up inside information, so. that we can
now watch nineteenth century history in the process of
manufacture. You can call him a cold fish, but he was a
truthful and gifted writer, and you cannot resist reading him.
It is a pity that Mr. Fulford in his excellent but too short
introduction has not included what little we know of Greville
from other sources. There are some characteristic anecdotes,
such as Lady Graham's breaking with him because he showed
inadequate agitation when their child was teething. Again, he
refused to attend the Privy Council while Lord Derby was Prime
Minister ; and Lord Derby, beiftg told of this, remarked that
" he had not observed his absence, as he never knew whether it
was John or Thomas who answered the bell." Also it is interesting
that whereas Disraeli called the book a social outrage, and said
its style was " without a happy expression," Mr. Gladstone
praised Greville's power of drawing character, his liberal and
equitable opinions, and his love of justice, summing him up as a
good writer and an upright man. Here I agree, as usual, with
Mr. Gladstone.
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